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HE ADMINISTRATION LOOKS 


AT THE STUDENT' 


The possibilities of this convention. 
tion is right now a good thing for American educa- 
tion and what you do here has vast potentialities for 
the good or for the evil of the future of American 
education. We do not always realize that, wherever 
there is opportunity for progress, there is always the 
In short, where there 


This conven- 


opportunity for retrogression. 
is the possibility of change it may happen in either 
direction. This is true of education. If education 
may save an individual, it may also demoralize him; 
if education can save a civilization, it may also de- 
stroy it. In any consideration of a problem of social 
change there is very clear responsibility on the pro- 
ponents of change. I take it that you are here today 
to improve the status and quality of American educa- 
tion from a very much neglected aspect of it—the 
students. 

The convention emphasizes students. This is an 
important convention, too, because it dramatizes in 
a very significant way the central factor in the eduea- 
tional process, the student, and strange to say, the 

1 Speech delivered at the conference of the U. S. Na- 
oo Organization, Madison, Wis., September 
2, 1947. 


By 
EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 
PRESIDENT, MOUNT MARY COLLEGE, 


MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 


one factor least often considered. Let us look at 


this proposition a little more closely. Too many col- 
leges are conducted on the principle that the function 
of the teacher is to predigest certain so-called intel- 
lectual pabulum of his choosing to be regurgitated by 
the students on final examination for a mysterious 
symbol ealled grade A, B, C, D, E, or F. If that 
conception of education were sound, you might just 
as well go home now, unless indeed you wanted to 
protest against the futility of such a corruption of 
education. This would be true of all the techniques 
of mass education in which the individual is lost. 
What are the problems facing us? What is your 
problem here, or why have this convention of stu- 
dents at all? Why consider the student now after 
all the years of neglect? We knew better, but our 
practice lagged far behind our theory, and we were 
too ready to stay in the rut. In the processes of 
mass education we seem to have lost or compromised 
our knowledge and our insight into education. This 
convention of students under the leadership of stu- 
dents is organized, I assume, to rediscover any old 
insights and to advance our present knowledge and 
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insight. The basic question that must be understood 
is: What is the student’s part in the educative proc- 
ess? And there is the further question: What should 
be the student’s part in the administration and opera- 
tion of schools where normally today he receives his 
education? What are the objectives of such partici- 
pation in administration? And what relation has it 
to education? These are the problems on which I 
hope to throw some light in this talk. . 

An educational problem and other social problems. 
We must not confuse the educational problems we 
are to discuss tonight with another problem that must 
be sharply distinguished from it; namely, the organi- 
zation of students for political, economic, or, more 
generally, social change. This latter problem may be 
discussed on the campus, the state, the regional, the 
national, or the international level. The problem we 
would diseuss tonight is an educational problem, and 
all its factors must be educational; the other problem 
is political, economic, or social, and its usual instru- 
ments are propaganda, mobilization, front organiza- 
tions, and infiltration. Political, social, and economic 
problems are influenced by the educational means, but 
only through its principal techniques: scholarly re- 
search and free instruction by competent teachers. 
The main contribution is the quality of individual it 
produces. Before beginning our main topic, I should 
like to say that for either form of problem the ad- 
ministration must be genuinely decentralized to the 
individual campus, and all other organizations in 
higher echelons can only be research organizations and 
clearing houses of knowledge, of experience, and of 
constructive suggestions to improve individual campus 
situations. This is democracy going down to the grass 
roots, where all democratic power, unregimented, must 
be exercised. This, too, is where democratic power 
needs to be enlightened. 

The student is the agent of his education. Our first 
problem is; What is the student’s part in the educa- 
tive process? In sound educational practice, i.e., 
where real education is going on, the student is the 
principal agent of his own education. How he uses 
his past experience and relates it to his new knowledge 
and/or his new experience is the essential character 
of the process. In this way the reconstruction of 
experience goes on in the individual toward the edu- 
cational objective, whatever it is. And this is an 
inescapable responsibility of the individual student 
without regimentation by faculty, administration, or 
fellow students. Let us look into this problem a little 
further. 

The nature and destiny of the student are the basic 
factors. About the educational objective, which each 
student is seeking, there will be, naturally, differences 
of opinion. But we must realize that the objective— 
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the end or the aim—of education is determined by 
, the nature of the human being and his destiny—his 
eternal destiny, if we believe it, and his social destiny, 
And this question of the nature and destiny must be 
faced. The nature and destiny of the individual js 
a first priority in the consideration of the problem 
of the end of education—a priority over every claim 
of government, school administration, or fellow stu- 
dents, or student organizations. The regimentation 
of students by these or other agencies of education 
violates the nature of the educative process. This is a 
priority over every social demand, recognizing, how- 
ever, both the socializing technique in this process 
itself and the conflict between the two wills in indi- 
viduals long ago described by St. Augustine. We 
must beware in our prating about democracy and 
self-government that we do not fall into the error 
that Santayana points out in the “Dialogues of 
Limbo,” 


The Stranger: Our tragedy is an old one, of which 
you drew the moral long ago; it is the tragedy of those 
who do as they wish, but do not get what they want. 
It is the tragedy of self-government. 

Socrates: It would be a terrible tragedy indeed if such 
an excellent thing as self-government came to a bad 
end . . . a people who had learned self-government would 
be a race of philosophers. .. . 

The Stranger: ... Of course, by self-government we 
do not mean the government of self. We mean the 
people collectively issue the orders which they must obey 
individually. 

Socrates: How surprising! Am I to understand that 
under self-government, as you practice it, no man gov- 
erns himself in any thing, but that each is governed 
in everything by all the others. 

The Stranger: It would come to that, if our system 
were perfect. 

Socrates; Then your democracy which I suppose in- 
tends to express the autonomy of the individual in effect 
entirely abolishes that autonomy. 


Schools only facilitate students’ education. Educa- 
tion can go on without teachers. It is the justification 
of formal education that, by providing expert or in- 
telligent guidance and the other means and instru- 
ments that facilitate the self-education of the indi- 
vidual such as libraries, laboratories, charts, maps, 
classrooms, and the other equipment and parapher- 
nalia of education, education itself can be more 
economically and more expeditiously achieved by the 
student. This is the justification for taking students 
out of the eurrent of ordinary life to put them into 
the hothouse living of learning. If the teachers and 
the equipment have not this effect, then the educa- 
tional institution is in the ease of that particular 
individual a failure. That indicates that the student 
must be a co-operative factor in the formal educa- 
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‘ional process. No matter what a genius the teacher 
:; nor how scholarly he is in his field, if the student 
does not co-operate, then the activity or effort of the 
teacher is futile. Of course, a teacher may be a non- 
conductor of the intellectual and spiritual life which 
is education. No matter how recent and modern the 
equipment is, whether test tube or cyclotron, if: the 
student does not intelligently use it but merely 
manipulates it aecording to direction, no education 
will oceur. So with the library and all other instru- 
mentalities of education. On the other hand, no com- 
petent educational administration will abdicate its 
position of responsibility for furnishing guidance 
born of training, experience and, insight to satisfy 
the whims of students. 

Student co-operation necessary in educative process. 
The educational process itself will be stillborn, if 
there is not student co-operation. All interest in 
administration or supervision or organization must 
be justified in the last analysis on the way it affects 
individual mind of the student through the edu- 
cational process. It is well to recall in this connec- 
tion Plato’s definition of a slave as anyone who takes 


the 


his purpose from another. 

Student co-operation in educational administration. 
If the co-operation of the student is of the first im- 
portance in the actual processes of instruction and 
training in the intellectual, moral, and spiritual for- 


mation of the individual, then, what is his part in the , 


oe 


institutional organization of education? Unfortu- 
nately, this question has been given very little con- 
sideration in any phase of the contemporary diseus- 
sion except on the elementary-school level, and it has 
not been related to the more fundamental issue. In 
connection with this larger problem it will be neces- 
sury to consider the problems of the organization and 
administration of a school in the light of its purpose 


' and its funetion. 


A school, a college, or a university is an educational 
institution whose objectives must be achieved by edu- 
It is not a government with plenary 
political power. It is, like government, an instru- 
nent of society, to achieve the educational purpose 
of society by educational means. The educational 
lucans are instruction and research, and the supple- 
inentary means are student participation in adminis- 
tration and the student’s life on the campus. Every 
genuine educational institution, no matter how ad- 
ministered nor how supported, is affected with a 
public interest and in that sense is a public institu- 
It has publie responsibility. This means that 
for boards of control, too, it is not a private but a 
publie interest that must be served. This is true of 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, of Marquette, St. Louis, 


cational means. 


tion. 
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or Loyola, of the state university of North Carolina, 
of Wisconsin, or of Massachusetts. 

The mescapable legal responsibility for the school 
is on the board of trustees. The institutions with 
which we are concerned were established by provisions 
of the state constitutions, followed by enabling acts, 
by legislative charters, or other statutory enactments, 
or under general laws of incorporation. The persons 
legally responsible for the institutions are called 
variously board of regents, board of trustees, or 
board of directors. It is their responsibility to 
establish, operate, and maintain the institutions as 
a public trust. They retain final administrative au- 
thority under a special trusteeship, but obviously can- 
not perform the actual function of an educational in- 
stitution; so they select a president and, directly or 
indirectly, a faculty or teaching staff and provide 
the necessary equipment or paraphernalia. All these 
are to be used in the light of the purpose for which 
the institution was created, and for which money was 
provided by taxation or endowments or students’ fees. 
I notice in your proposed Constitution you recognize 
this basie fact and accept the standard substantially 
as worded by the North Central Association as fol- 
lows: 

The N.S.O. believes both public and private educational 
institutions should be free from political and economic 
controls. However, the N.S.O. recognizes the right of 
the private institution to set up specifically defined 
standards in line with the avowed purpose of its estab- 
lishment, provided that the faculty member is fully 
acquainted with such standards in the terms of his 
contract, and that the student is fully acquainted with 


such standards upon applying for admission. (Proposed 
By-Laws, III, p. 3.) 
Associations of teachers and students. The mod- 


ern corporate form has not always been the main 
characteristic of university organization. The first 
of what is regarded, if we except Salerno, as the uni- 
versities was Bologna, which was an association, or 
universitas, of students, while on the other hand Paris 
was an association, or universitas, of teachers. These 
are called by Rashdall “the two archetype—it might 
be said the only original universities.” They certainly 
were the models of the medieval development of studia 
universitas, of students, while on the other hand Paris 
generalia, or what we call universities. Whatever the 
form of organization, college and universities are 
social instruments affected with a public interest for 
the education and welfare of students. However the 
students are not the source of power as is often as- 
sumed in the mistaken analogy of the governed and 
government—a very different problem. 

The student and good instruction. It is not our 
purpose to discuss the problems of the faculty in 
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an educational institution, but it is certainly one of 
the student problems to see that they get good in- 
struction and guidance. Unfortunately, this question 
is too often tied up with popularity, easy markers, 
and laissez-faire instructors, but there is no reason 
why students should not discuss freely and frankly 
with administrators what they think of individual 
teachers. This is a responsibility which students 
are equal to. Dartmouth seniors, for example, made 
a frank report on the faeulty of that university 
and the Dartmouth administration had the courage 
to print it and send it to other colleges. This is an 
overlooked but a significant document on American 
higher education. Need it be said that the employ- 
ment, retention, or discharge of teachers is a function 
of administration, and that, though students’ own 
bona fide judgment is not professional and may be 
warped by too close personal relations, it is never- 
theless, extremely important and may be true and 
even wise. In any ease, it is a fact. 

How you shall think of the faculty. It would be 
well if you could think of the university, in ideal at 
least, as Victor Bradford does—as bringing together 
the sages of the past generations and the picked 
youths of the present generation as a means of the 
fulfillment of the Trusteeship of Culture, which is 
at least one function of the university. And, unless 
the spiritual heritage of ideas, images, and ideals is 
“recreated afresh in the living personalities of each 
passing generation, it is at best the dead repressive 
stuff of idolatry and superstition.” Students as well 
as administrators must think in such terms of the 
educational institutions. Or take a test of the teacher 
used by St. Thomas Aquinas. He set up as his con- 
ception of the teacher that he must have in actuality 
(in esse) what the student has only in potentiality 
(in posse). What a great school that would be, if 
administrators, teachers, and students thought of 
faculty members in the Bradford and St. Thomas 
I hope—I dream—that if you are 
And 


Aquinas terms! 
successful, this great day will come to pass. 
what a day that will be for American education! 
The need of organized machinery. This particular 
issue is raised at this point in order to indicate, first, 
the need of some form of organized machinery by 
which the students may have continuously a forum 
among themselves and, second, a formal means of 
presenting to the administration the considered judg- 
ment of students in the day-to-day experience on 
their problems, their hopes, and their suggestions 
for improving the educational service of the college. 
This is best secured through a student council inde- 
pendent of faeulty control but nevertheless guided by 
the educational and social purposes of the institution 
and subject to such administrative control—the less, 
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the better—in accordance with any delegation of 
power. The sphere of such a student council is jy 
the area of administrative process and does not reach 
to the legal power of the corporation. The key wor) 
here again is responsibility. : 
Collection of student opinion—a sign of efficien: 
administration. The need of such an instrumentality 
is strengthened by a sound requirement of the stand. 
ardizing or accrediting agencies which set up the 
collection of student opinion as evidence of good 
administration. The North Central Association 
Manual requires the systematic collection of student 
opinion regarding school improvement. 
Importance of what is done with student opinion, 
Of equal importance is what happens to the expressed 
opinion of students and how it is received. The 
administration must welcome these opinions, even if 
they are grossly in error, and treat them objectively 
and impersonally—which is not always done. In any 
case, a frank discussion of the problem with the stu- 
dents should be had, seizing the opportunity to en. 


lighten the students as to the administrator’s problems [ 


and difficulties. Practical suggestions should be car- 


ried out as made or as modified to achieve the essen- | 


tial purposes of the institution. 

The spirit of a school and a student council. As 
a further condition of effective organization of a 
student council is the spirit of the school. Are the 
president and the other administrative officers of the 
school arcessible? Can a student or a committee of 
students or the officers of the student council see 
them without formality and practically without delay! 
What is the spirit of the classroom? Are questions 
by students encouraged or discouraged? Are ques- 


tions met objectively and frankly, encouraging the | 
sincere searcher after truth and dealing bluntly with 
the show-off and the ignorant, irresponsible questions! 


Are teachers willing to give assistance to students who 


are having difficulty? Are bright superior students [ 


encouraged? Kept interested? Is more and more 


responsibility placed on students in their self-diree- | 
tion? Is the multiplication of rules avoided as much } 


as possible? Are students made to feel their respon- | 


— 


sibility? Is a gentle tap on the shoulder by a faculty | 


member or preferably by a fellow student all that is 
needed to stop the things, many things, “we do not do 
in this school’? 

In short are the educational purpose and the spiril 


“gh 


of co-operation in achieving that purpose manifest } 


in every aspect of the school’s life? If these condi- 


tions do not exist in the school, it will be necessary for | 
the student council to go to work on the basic con- | 


ditions, first among students themselves, and then to 
raise the question with the administration. 


The principles for a student council. We now 
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come to the problem of what the student council may 
achieve or concern itself with. This is not the place 
for a detailed discussion, but let us list at least the 
guiding principles: 

1. The basie purpose of the student council is the 
same as the basie purpose of the college: it is an 
instrumentality under student control to promote the 
education of the students. 

2. The student council is part of the machinery 
of the college administration, though under student 
control and subject to the over-all supervision of the 
board of directors. With experience the council 
should have increasing freedom and responsibility 
over student activities. 

3. The life of the student on the campus should be 
subject to such reasonable regulations as the students 
impose on themselves, keeping in mind always re- 
sponsibility of each individual as the agent of his own 
education. 

1, The students shall enforce their own regulations. 
It should be remembered that a student group is 
ordinarily more hard-boiled and likely to give more 
severe—too severe—punishment than a faculty mem- 
ber. This indicates the need of faculty committees 
or individuals as advisers. 

5. The funds for student organizations and student 
publications should be under direct control of stu- 
dents, with adequate provision for safe-keeping and 
authorized withdrawal. 

6. The administrative officers of the 
should be readily accessible to student committees or 
individual students. 

7. The students should periodically (annually) re- 
port to the administration any constructive suggestion 
for the improvement of the college in time for a dis- 
cussion with the students in case more detailed in- 
formation is desired. 

8. Information relevant to any of the problems 
studied by the student council should be made avail- 
able, upon request, to the administration. 


institution 


9. Student representatives should be student rep- 
resentatives selected freely by the students. 

10. Student councils should encourage and stimu- 
late student activities promoting the cultural and 
intellectual welfare of the students as well as their 
social and athletie welfare. 

11. The fundamental purpose of regional, national, 
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and international organizations should be to improve 
the situation on the individual campus. The indi- 
vidual campus student relations are central; the rest 
is overhead organization. This overhead organization 
is to bring to the campus the highest achievements of 
other institutions in order to improve a local situation 
by self-direction. 

Partial explanation of failure of higher education. 
Such are the general ideas in terms of which intelli- 
gent administration views the students. These ideas 
unfortunately have had too little consideration by 
college and university authorities, even though they 
present a basic problem. Some of the ineffectiveness 
of higher education is due to this neglect of the stu- 
dent as an active agent in the formal educational 
process, as a co-operative agent in administration, 
and as a controlling agent over student extracurricu- 
lar activities. 

The central importance of student responsibility. 
Underlying this whole discussion there is an impor- 
tant idea. It is the responsibility of students. What 
is proposed places great responsibility on students in 
accordance with a high conception of their dignity 
as individual human beings, of their integral part in 
the formal educative process, of their co-operative 
opportunity in educative administration, and of their 
moral and spiritual personality for self-direction and 
self-control. To achieve what you want to achieve 
you must think in terms of responsibilities, not of 
rights: in terms of serving, rather than of being 
served. 

The student place in education—a broad subject. 
The organization of the U. S. National Student Or- 
ganization means that the student problem has passed 
from the area of neglect to the area of serious consid- 
eration. It means that a keener consciousness and a 
more sensitive conscience with reference to the stu- 
dent’s place in the educational process and in eduea- 
tional organization are developing. I wish you every 
success in your endeavor to make education more 
vital, more individual, more socially effective, and 
more genuine. I wish you every success in having the 
individual student take over more responsibility for 
his own education. I wish you every success in bring- 
ing to college students everywhere in the world the 
high sense of responsibility of educational institutions 
and educated men to build a world of peace, order, 
and justice. 
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TuE recent strike of pupils against the proposal to 
admit colored pupils to the schools attended by white 


children in Gary (Ind.) poses a number of serious 
problems for educators. The most important of these 


is the whole problem of education for a clear under- 
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standing of the meaning of democracy and the respon- 
sibilities that it imposes on its members. The second 
problem arises from the light that the Gary situation 
throws on the difficulties in developing a program of 
intercultural and international education. The essence 
of both problems is how the future citizens of a 
democracy can be educated to respect individuals as 
human beings, regardless of color, race, and creed. 

Except for those pupils who are included in the 
number of strikers against the decision of the school 
authorities but who were kept from school by their 
parents because of fear of demonstrations, the ques- 
tion that must be considered is whether the real par- 
ticipants in the strike acted on their own initiative 
or whether they reflected the opinion of adults in 
the community. It is obvious that the decision of the 
school authorities was based on sound motives. There 
thus arises the question whether pupils acquire preju- 
dices in school or whether they take them to school 
from their homes, some adult groups, and other 
sources outside the school. The problem of education 
for democracy and of intercultural education is as 
much a problem of adult education as of the education 
of children and youth. The school cannot succeed in 
its aims if there is a break in the gauge between it 
and society. 

One of the most serious and continuing tasks of 
American education is to develop a faith in the ideals 
of democracy which will be inspired by the same 
moral fervor as the contrary ideologies seem to arouse. 
The publie schools of the country by their very or- 
ganization provide the best opportunities for pupils 
to learn the ways of democracy. Learning these ways 
may lead to democratic conduct but that conduct must 
be inspired by faith in and understanding of the ideals 
of democracy. In the current proposals of campaigns 
against Communism, the positive and direct ineulea- 
tion of the great and noble ideals for which true 
democracy stands offers the surest guarantees of sue- 
cess. It ean only be hoped that the Gary situation 
will remind all responsible for the education of the 
Ameriean publie and their children of the funda- 
mental task that must receive their constant attention 
and support.—lI. L. K. 

THE U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND 

EDUCATiON 

A mAJor concern of the National Chamber of Com- 
meree is action for the improvement of public-school 
education. This concern is based not only on the 
American ideal of equal edueational opportunities for 
all but also on the realization that where educational 
levels are high business levels are correspondingly 
high. Research econdueted by the national committee 
has proved “that indices range from quality of mar- 
kets, retail sales, mental deficiencies, and military re- 
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jections to expenditures per pupil, teacher salaries, 
and state allocations.” 

Committees assigned by local chambers to educa. 
tional affairs rose in the past two years from 275 to 
1,100 as a result of the reports, filmed and in print, 
issued by the national committee. These publications 
include “Education—an Investment in People,” “Re. 
sponsibility—the 4th ‘R’ in Education,” and a slide. 
film, “Money Is Not Enough.” A field staff and mem. 
bers of the chamber’s committee on education through 
meetings have served and will continue to serve to 
heighten the interest of thousands of businessmen jn 
accepting personal responsibility for the improvement 
of schools in their communities. 


EDUCATION BY TELEPHONE 

THE College of Dentistry, University of Illinois, be- 
gan on November 5 a “novel extension service in edu- 
cation,” the transmission of a series of lectures 625 
miles by telephone. A group of dentists in Scranton 
(Pa.) has arranged to hear six lectures on dental 
earies which will be given on the Chicago campus of 
the university on Wednesday evenings at 7:30. The 
first lecture was given by Robert G. Kesel. 


In transmitting the two-hour lectures, a standard toll 
call will be placed between Chicago and Scranton. Speak- 
ers then will address 50 Chicago dentists who will attend 
the lecture and 30 Scranton dentists who will gather in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building. . . . Illustration 
slides will be shown simultaneously to both groups. 
Duplicate slides have been sent by the college to Saul 
Levy, of Seranton, an alumnus of the university, who 
suggested the experimental program. Scranton dentists 


will also receive a bibliography ecvering the lectures, a | 


set of questions, and an outline of the lectures. Follow. 
ing each lecture, dentists from both audiences will present 
questions to the speaker. 


Arrangements have been handled by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and the Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR BOYS TO BE 
AN INDEPENDENT INSTITUTION 

THE administrative board, which has supervised the 
Horace Mann School for Boys (New York 63) on be- 
half of Teachers College, Columbia University, for the 
past 20 years, has completed arrangements with the 
college which assures the continuance of the school as 
an independent corporation, under the jurisdiction of 
the New York State Board of Regents. The property 
has been transferred to the school, and a fund “of not 
less than $600,000 is being raised, of which $300,000 
is to be reserved for repairs, development, and im- 
provement.” This fund is to be contributed by the 
alumni, patrons, and friends of the school and by par- 
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ents of its pupils. The present patrons have already 
pledged approximately 40 per cent of the amount. 
The change in status was made “to give the parents 
full eontrol of the school and to stimulate their in- 
terest in its development.” 

Charles C. Tillinghast, headmaster, John T. Van 
Sant, associate headmaster, and all members of the 
present staff will continue their relationship with the 
institution. William F. Russell, dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, as a member of the administrative board, will 
continue his association as an adviser on educational 
policies, as will Virgil Prettyman, former headmaster. 


THE WORLD COMMUNITY OF CHILDREN 


A community for stateless orphans now in Ger- 
many is being established by the Stateless Children’s 


Notes and News 
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Sanctuary, Inc., on a 200-acre estate on the island of 
Nevis, Leeward Islands, British West Indies. In this 
haven children of various national, ethnic, and re- 
ligious origins will be taught to live in harmony in a 
miniature and symbolic world community. 

Before the first group of 50 children may be trans- 
ported to the island, it will be necessary to raise suffi- 
cient funds to care for them for 15 years. The Allied 
Control Commission has already granted the initial 
approval of the project. 

The entire program has been initiated by Mrs. Vere- 
Stuart-Alexander, a war-widow with three children, 
who serves as executive secretary without compensa- 
tion. The headquarters of the Stateless Children’s 
Sanctuary is at 6648 32nd Street, N.W., Washington 
15, D. C. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
November 17: sustaining, 10. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Witsur W. Waite, dean, Graduate School, West- 
ern Reserve University, has been appointed president, 
University of Toledo (Ohio), to succeed the late Philip 
C. Nash, whose death was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, May 17. Dr. White will assume his new 
duties in Mareh, 1948. 


Henry W. DINKMEYER will sueceed Timothy Leh- 
mann as president, Elmhurst (Ill.) College, February 
1, 1948, when Dr. Lehmann will retire after 20 years 
of service. Arthur Friedli has sueceeded Th. M. 
Mueller as dean of the college. Mr. Mueller is on 
leave of absence for the semester but will return to 
the staff as professor of sociology. Grace Townsend 
has sueeeeded Harvey DeBruine, resigned, as pro- 
lessor of biology. 


Ropert M. Kimpauu, a former master of St. Mark’s 
School (Southboro, Mass.), has assumed new duties 
as headmaster, Cardigan Mountain School (Canaan, 
N. H.). 


CLAUDIA DorLAND has been appointed principal, 
All Saints School (Sioux Falls, S. Dak.). 


THE REVEREND A. J. NreEBRUEGGE, former pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, La Crosse (Wis.), 


assumed his post as vice-president, Huron (S. Dak.) 


College, November 1. Dr. Niebruegge, whose appoint- 
ment is in keeping with the expanded work of the 
college, will serve as financial field secretary and 
devote part of his time to promotion. 





THomas A. Hart has been appointed dean, School 
of Arts, Roosevelt College (Chicago 4), succeeding 
Wayne A. R. Leys, who has been released from this 
post to devote all his time to his duties as dean of the 
faculties. The rapid growth of the college has neces- 
sitated the separation of the two offices. 


THE REVEREND RuWet My _es BELL, former pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Syracuse (N. Y.), and more 
recently head of the catalogue department, West Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Publie Library, has been appointed 
librarian, Arnold College (Milford, Conn.). 


Wiuiam A. BrowneELL, professor of educational 
psychology, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), began 
his eighteenth year of service to the university by 
assuming the chairmanship of the department of edu- 
eation, succeeding the late Holland Holton, whose 
death was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Septem- 
ber 6. For ten years Dr. Brownell has also served as 
director of graduate studies in education. 


On November 1 the Board of Regents of the State 
of Washington approved the following appointments 
at the University of Washington (Seattle 5): Edison 
D. Harris, acting professor of music; Rolf F. Logan, 
associate in music; Harold Clifford Martin and Rein- 
hardt Mathias Rosenberg, associate professors of aero- 
nautical engineering; and Peter Misch, assistant pro- 
fessor of geology. 


AMONG appointments announced by Princeton Uni- 
versity, November 15, are the following: lecturers, 
Charles Howard Mellwain ' (history), Richard B. 
Morris (history, spring term), Frederick D. Bolman, 
Jr. (philosophy), and Eugene G. O’Neil, Jr. (elas- 
sies); visiting lecturers, Benjamin D. Meritt (clas- 
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sies), Harvey C. Rentschler (electrical engineering), 
Rensselaer W. Lee (art and archaeology), Gustave M. 
Gilbert (psychology), and Elisabeth F. Stern (Ger- 
man); visiting professors, Henry H. Price (philoso- 
phy), Walter Sills (modern language), and Walter 
Silz (German); visiting associate professor, Rafael 
La Pesa (Spanish) ; and assistant professor, William 
B. Michael (psychology). 


EUGENE STERNBERG AND G, Howarp MILLER have 
been appointed to the staff of the School of Archi- 
tecture, University of Denver. Mr. Sternberg, an 
architect of Czechoslovakia, as been named associate 
professor of architectural design; Mr. Miller, a naval 
architect during the war, instructor in architectural 
drawing. 


Puituip J. Zuatcuin, formerly staff psychologist 
for the Westchester County (N. Y.) Children’s Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed to an instruectorship in 
the department of guidance and personnel adminis- 
tration, New York University. 


tEORGE D. Stopparp, president, University of IIli- 
nois, and a Trustee of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education, Inc., was granted a leave of ab- 
sence (November 10-21) by the university to serve as 
a delegate from the United States at the Second Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO now being held in 
Mexico City. 


Leo J. BrRUECKNER, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, left for Berlin, November 10, 
to serve for at least one year as director of elementary 
and secondary education in the American occupation 
zone of Germany. 


THE REVEREND JouHN J. Nasu, S.J., has sueceeded 
the Reverend M. J. Fitzsimons, 8.J., as eastern re- 
gional director of colleges and universities, and the 
Reverend Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., has succeeded the 
Reverend Thomas J. Doyle, S.J., as eastern regional 
director of secondary schools, Jesuit Educational 
Association. The headquarters of both directors are 
in Spellman Hall, Fordham University (New York 
58). 


THE REVEREND Bryant Drake, former president, 
Doane College (Crete, Nebr.), whose resignation was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, September 27, has 
been appointed secretary for higher education, Divi- 
sion of Christian Edueation of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


Park LivinGsTon, president, Board of Trustees, 
University of Illinois, has been named the university’s 
representative on the Illinois Area Redevelopment 
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Commission, a commission created by recent legisla. 
tive action to investigate “the industrial, agricultural, 
recreational, and other economic resources in areas of 
the state in which such resources have not been fully 
developed or have suffered deterioration and to report 
its findings to the 1949 legislative meeting.” 


New members of the national staff of the American 
Association of University Women are Christine 
Heinig and Marjorie L. Temple. Miss Heinig, a 
specialist in child development “who has pioneered 
in establishing preschool training centers in this 
country and in Australia,” sueceeds Frances Valiant 
Speek; Miss Temple, formerly an attorney and econ- 
omist in the U. 8S. Department of Labor, succeeds 
Harriet Houdlette. 


WituiAM P. Fenn, field director, United Boards 
for Christian Colleges in China, whose return to 
China was reported in ScHooL AND Society, March 
29, is now in the United States on a year’s furlough. 
Henry V. Lacy, comptroller of the Christian Colleges 
in Fukien, has returned to China after a year spent 
in this country. 


Nickotaus L. ENGELHARDT, JR., has resigned as 
director, Air-Age Education Research, American Air- 
lines, Inc. He has left for San Francisco to par- 
ticipate in a survey of the school-building needs of 
that city, as reported in ScHoo, AND Soctety, No- 
vember 15. 


Recent Deaths 

CorrECTION : In these columns, November 8, we re- 
ported the death of Arthur W. Burnett, a former 
director of Henry Holt and Company. The item 
was based on an account in The New York Times. 
We are glad to report that the Times was in error 
and that Mr. Burnett is still living in retirement. 


SisteR BeRTRANDA CuRRAN, former head of the 
department of music, Rosary College (River Forest, 
Ill.), died, November 9. Sister Bertranda, who had 
been a nun for more than fifty years, had served as 
head of the department when the institution was 
known as St. Clara College (Sinsinawa, Wis.) and 
continued in the post when the college was renamed 
and moved to River Forest in 1922. She was retired 
in 1938. 


Rosert E. Boy es, assistant director, department of 
psychological studies, Stevens Institute of Technology 
(Hoboken, N. J.), died, November 10, at the age of 
forty-nine years. Dr. Boyles had served as superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington (Pa.), and at the 
institute as a lieutenant commander in charge of the 
Navy V-12 unit during the war and as director of 
educational and vocational guidance units of the Vet- 
erans Administration. 
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George W. WILson, dean, School of Dentistry, 
Marquette University (Milwauxee), died, November 
11, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Wilson had 
served the university as part-time teacher (1914-27), 
full-time teacher (1927-28), professor and director of 
the dental clinie (1928-40), assistant dean (1940-44), 
and dean (since 1944). 


JoHN BasseTr Moore, former professor of inter- 
national law (1891-1924), Columbia University, died, 
November 12, at the age of eighty-six years. Mr. 
Moore, a recognized authority on international law, 
had been a member of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration (1912-38), The Hague, and a judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice (1921-28). 

Harry R. ALLEN, director, department of health 
and physical education, State Teachers College (West 
Chester, Pa.), suecumbed to a heart attack as he 
stepped from his automobile at the college November 
12. Mr. Allen was sixty-eight years old at the time 
of his death. 


JOSEPH LEONARD JARMAN, president emeritus, State 
Teachers College (Farmville, Va.), died, November 15, 
at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Jarman had 
served as professor of chemistry (1890-1902), Emory 
University (Ga.), and in the presidency at Farmville 
(1902-46). 

George Grant MacCurpy, curator emeritus, an- 
thropologieal collection, Yale University, was killed by 
an automobile as he left his own car, November 15. 
Dr. MaeCurdy, who was eighty-four years old at the 
time of his death, had served as principal of schools 
in Missouri (1887-91); and at Yale University as 
instructor in prehistoric anthropology (1898-1900), 
lecturer in anthropology (1900-10), assistant pro- 
fessor (1910-23), research associate in prehistoric 
archaeology (1923-31), and curator (1902-31). He 
had also held the directorship of the American School 
of Prehistoric Research for many years. 

GEORGE PAYN QUACKENBOS, professor of classical 
languages, City College (New York), died, November 
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15, at the age of sixty-eight years. Mr. Quackenbos 
had served the college for forty-four years. 


Witu1aAm Maris Matisorr, director, Longevity Re- 
search Foundation (New York City), died of a coro- 
nary thrombosis, November 16, at the age of fifty-two 
years. Dr. Malisoff had served as instructor in mathe- 
maties (1916-18), Columbia University, and (1924- 
25), New York University; research consultant (1919- 
24, 1925-29, 1938-45); director of organic research 
(1929-34), Atlantic Refining Company; professor of 
the philosophy of science (1934-36), University of 
Pennsylvania; lecturer (1936-38), New School for 
Social Research (New York City); professor of bio- 
chemistry (1934-42), Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute ; 
and director of the Longevity Research Foundation 
since its founding in 1945. 


Other Items 

Tue following professors from Italy are acting as 
observers at the Second General Conference of 
UNESCO being held in Mexico City: Guido de Rug- 
gero, incumbent, chair of history and philosophy, 
and Edoardo Amaldi, incumbent, chair of experi- 
mental physics, University of Rome, and Ranuecio 
Bianehi Bandinelli, incumbent, chair of archaeology 
and the history of art, University of Florence. 


Hans B. Koun, Sydenham Clark Parsons professor 
of history, Smith College, is serving as the first lee- 
turer under the Mabel Smith Douglass Faculty Fund 
at the New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. The fund was recently established by the 
Associate Alumnae in memory of the first dean of 
the college. Dr. Kohn will conduct a series of public 
lectures, discussions, and classes on the critical world 
problem of nationalism, beginning with a lecture, 
“Nationalism in Russia,” November 11, and continu- 
ing through November 22. “Student interest in the 
lectures was so high that the campus UNESCO Com- 
mittee was granted funds by the government associa- 
tion to retain the visiting scholar” for a week beyond 
the initial engagement. 





GUIDANCE OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS IN 
A LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 


A. JoHN HOLDEN, JR. 
Middlebury College 


THE liberal-arts college, though long holding a vir- 
tual monopoly in the field of preparing secondary- 


school teachers, is being challenged by the increasing 
number of teachers colleges which prepare teachers 
for this level. Whether the trend is desirable or not 
will not be debated here. Clearly, under present con- 
ditions of teacher supply, every institution which can 
prepare worthy teachers for our high schools is mak- 
ing a much needed contribution to American life. 
Beyond this, there are many administrators and school 
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boards which still prefer to have on their high-school 
faculties at least a sprinkling of graduates of liberal- 
arts colleges. Under these conditions it is appro- 
priate, even urgent, that liberal-arts colleges review 
their programs for preparing teachers to see that 
they are putting into the field as effective and highly 
qualified teachers as possible. 

Many colleges have had departments of pedagogy 
or education for half a century or more. In offering 
professional preparation for teaching they were, in 
many instances, ahead of state regulations, but in 
recent decades state certification requirements are 
tending to exceed college offerings. Hence the pro- 
gram of the education department tends to be built 
up of numerous separate courses offered “to meet 
requirements,” rather than the outcome of an evoly- 
ing policy for the preparation of teachers developed 
by the department and the college as a whole. 

It was with the purpose of providing the machinery 
for developing a college-wide policy for teacher prepa- 
ration that a Committee on Preparation of Teachers 
was established at Middlebury College in the fall of 
1945. The committee, appointed by the president on 
nomination from the department of psychology and 
education, consisted of two members from the depart- 
ment mentioned and one each from home economies, 
English, and poljtical science. The latter members 
were chosen not for the departments they represented 
but because of their interest in the problem and their 
capacity for furnishing adequate liaison with the rest 
of the faculty. 

The committee early reached an agreement that a 
student going out from the college to teach in a sec- 
ondary school should be qualified by measures more 
significant than a major in some subject field accom- 
panied by a given number of certification credits in 
education courses. It was keenly felt that personal 
characteristics were of as great importance as com- 
petence in subject matter and professional background 
courses. Furthermore, it was recognized that many 
students who showed in their senior practice teaching 
various degrees of deficiency in such traits as voice, 
poise, personal adjustment, and professional attitude 
could have developed more desirably along these lines, 
had the importance of such development been called 
to their attention early in their college careers. The 
need of a program of guidance for prospective teach- 
ers was clearly indicated as a first task for the com- 
mittee. 

It will be apparent from the account which follows 
that the program devised is marked clearly by two 
outstanding characteristics: (1) encouragement of 
students to assume responsibility for their own devel- 
opment; (2) faculty-wide participation. 
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A student first concretely indicates his interest jp 
preparing to teach by enrolling in the course in edy. 
cational psychology as a sophomore. The first few 
sessions of this course are devoted to preliminary class 
discussions of the teacher’s work and the qualifications 
of a good teacher. It is frankly recognized that cer- 
tain students may feel that their professional choice 
is very tentative. When the discussions have reached 
a suitable stage, the students receive a copy of the 
Guide to Self-Development, as shown in the accom- 
panying form. It is believed, for instance, that if 
a student, from his sophomore year on is looking for 
ways in which his subject fields ean play a significant 
part in the development of young people, he will 
arrive at graduation with a reasonably “professional- 
ized” orientation to his subject matter. It is expected 
that this instrument will aid the students in self- 
evaluation, but its evaluative function is definitely 
subordinate to its developmental function. Its use 
in the guidance conference will be described below. 

At a later point in this same course, group tests of 
intelligence and personality or adjustment are given 
with the twofold objective of providing concrete ma- 
terial for an introductory study of testing and fur- 
nishing students with added objective data about them- 
selves. Because students frequently reach their prac- 
tice-teaching experience with a strong backlog of 
stage fright, this first professional course also requires 
an oral report from each student as a preliminary 
teaching experience. Speech, manner, and mastery 
of the topic are commented on to each individual. 
Certain students are urged, as a result of this ex- 
perience, to enroll in a speech course, a regular part 
of the program of those preparing to teach English. 
Students give at least one follow-up report in a later 
term. This individualized referral to the speech 
course, instead of making it a blanket requirement, 
leaves many students free to extend their work in 
other fields. 

The foregoing phases of the guidance program— 
discussion of the qualifications of a good teacher, pre- 
liminary assessment of one’s own qualifications, stand- 
ard tests, and oral report as a teaching experience— 
are woven into the first course in the professional 
sequence. 

The vehicle for the next phase is an individual 
conference held during the sophomore year, usually 
during the second semester. To be sure, numerous 
individual conferences may be held in connection with 
the work of the course in educational psychology, 
especially as follow-up of the oral report or the per- 
sonality test, but the systematic interviewing of all 
sophomore candidates is a separate phase of the pro- 
gram. Pertinent materials for these interviews, be- 
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GUIDE TO SELF-DEVELOPMENT FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 





Name 


The purpose of this sheet is to help the student plan and promote his own development in certain traits highly 


important in an effective teacher. 


note on a separate sheet anecdotes and insights which indicate his growth. 


The student is urged to refer to it thoughtfully from time to time and to 


These records will provide the data 


for occasional conferences with a member of the Department of Psychology and Education, at which time entries 


will be made in the columns at the right. 


S—Satisfactory Progress : 
#—Special improvement desirable 





A, Personal development 


Sense of confidence in dealing with people ................ 


I—Improvement shown 
o—Improvement desired 








Is 
2. Pleasing voice .............. 
SS. “ERRNOURCRRREN eee sss ctsccmecstsaterestereht ncteoeeanee 





4. Habit of applying intelligence 0.0.0... ccccsccsssccsssessseeeneene 


B. Academie Development 


1. Broad foundation of knowledge and understanding in 


Major field ( ) 
Minor field ( ) 








2. Sense of the part that major and minor fields can play in the develop- 


ment of young people: 
ATOR orc cnc eaaecohagins 
Minor. AE ROP 
C. Professional Development 
1. Understanding of young people ......:...c:cccccceesne 
2. Experience in working with young people ........ 
3. Systematic We brtw OL Wore anne ancacueensisnccesscseccscccnsee 











4. Sense of education as a social force .......... 
D. Special Individual Development 


woe 


sides the reeord of academic standing and work in 
education courses to date, are the student’s Guide to 
Self-Development and a series of comments from 
faculty members, which call for somewhat detailed 
explanation. 

It was the opinion of the Committee on Preparation 
of Teachers that any faculty member who came in 
contact with a given student was a potential source 
of illuminating information concerning his prospects 
as a teacher. Accordingly, it was decided to solicit 
comments from each one of a student’s instructors. 
This is done for the first time soon after the student 
has enrolled in his first course in education. In order 
to make the burden on the various instructors as light 
as possible a very simple form was devised, and is 


GUIDANCE SHEET FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


In order that we may guide more intelligently 
who has indicated his interest 
in preparing to become a teacher, we are asking for your 
comments on this student, particularly with regard to 
his 

It will suffice if you will encircle the word below which 
best characterizes your opinion of this candidate’s quali- 























fications in the trait mentioned, as a prospective teacher. 
We should prefer to have more specific comment added. 
We should welcome a conference with you concerning this 
student. 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
As a prespective teacher I consider this candidate to 
be: 





acceptable doubtful unacceptable 
in the trait mentioned above. 
(Signed) 
(Date) 





given herewith. The instructor may simply rate the 
student “acceptable,” “doubtful,” or “unacceptable” 
as a prospective teacher. Further comments are 
solicited, and they have been supplied in a gratifying 
number of instances. Occasionally the sheet is sup- 
plemented by direct oral comment. 

The variety of comment from different instructors 
is illuminating. In one extreme case a student re- 
ceived every possible kind of rating, with comments 
as follows; 


A very sincere boy, but I cannot believe that he could 
stand the routine of teaching on the school level. In his 
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work for me he accomplished marvels of procrastination. 
At times he seemed to be suffering from a sort of paraly- 
sis of the will. (Unacceptable) 

Somewhat vague, would have difficulty in winning stu- 
dent respect and in providing positive leadership until he 
becomes more positive and self-assured himself. (Doubt- 
ful) 

Y seems a bit different from the average student, but 
I am not certain that this is either to his credit or other- 
wise. His average is C and there is no particular indi- 
cation that he will do better. He is the only student 
who failed to turn in an assigned written report, because 
he ‘‘ wanted to do more research on the subject.’’ I don’t 
believe that he has been to my office at any time to talk 
over his work, nor has he participated in class discussions. 
His personality is not impressive. (Doubtful) 

Y has been slow in finding himself, but he is doing 
exactly this, and I think that he is thoughtful, intro- 
spective, and intellectually discriminating. (Acceptable) 
Would anyone doubt that these prospective teach- 
ers need guidance? 

With the comments of instructors as a background, 
the member of the department of psychology and 
education who interviews candidates is in a strong 
position to draw them out along various lines and to 
help them assess themselves with the aid of the Guide 
to Self-Development. The purpose of the interview 
at this stage of the student’s career is to help him 
to make such an assessment and to map the program 
for his own development. 

The typical liberal-arts college offers scant oppor- 
tunity, if any, for its students to have planned and 
guided experiences with young people, either during 
vacation or during term time. The interview offers 
occasion for reiterating the importance of undertak- 
ing some such activity as camp counseling, scout lead- 
ership, or Sunday-school teaching. The interviewer 
also can learn something about the student’s reaction 
to and interest in young people. Special insights that 
students have acquired through reference to the Guide 
to Self-Development can be discussed and often ex- 
panded. The interview at this stage is not regarded 
as a screening, though a few students do screen them- 
selves out at this point. 

With only one round of interviews completed at 
the time of writing, their effectiveness cannot clearly 
be judged. But the honest self-analysis engaged in 
by most of the students and the air of positive ex- 
hilaration shown by some as a result of the process 
are strong indications that the interviews are valu- 
able experiences for the students. ‘ 

The essential screening is planned to take place in 
the latter part of the junior year. At this point 
further comments are collected from instructors, and 
in particular the recommendation of the student’s 
major adviser as to whether the command of his 
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major field qualifies him for approval as a practice 
teacher. It has been decided that final approval for 
practice teaching should rest solely in the hands of 
the department of psychology and education, with the 
academic department in question merely vouching for 
the student’s scholarship. At this point it is possible 
that certain students will be denied the privilege of 
enrolling for student teaching, particularly as the 
number *of individuals who can be accommodated in 
such work is limited by the facilities of the local high 
school. 

It is believed that the program as outlined offers 
strong possibilities of developing a keen professional 
awareness in prospective teachers, an appreciation of 
the growth process through observing and directing 
their own growth, and a nucleus about which most of 
their college experiences can be organized. From the 
point of view of the college not the least of its merits 
is that it helps to keep many faculty members alert 
to the college’s responsibility in the preparation of 
teachers. 


PEPSI-COLA SCHOLARSHIP BOARD 
ACTIVITIES 


JOHN M. STALNAKER 


Secretary-Treasurer and Director, Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarship Board 


AT its recent annual meeting, the Pepsi-Cola Schol- 
arship Board increased the number of its trustees, 
abbreviated its name, and expanded its field of 
activity. 

The seven new trustees who have now accepted are: 
Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University; Har- 
old W. Dodds, president, Princeton University; the 
Reverend Robert I. Gannon, 8.J., president, Fordham 
University; Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis; Frank P. Graham, president, 
the University of North Carolina; Rufus C. Harris, 
president, Tulane University; and Wilbur K. Jordan, 
president, Radcliffe College. The members of the 
board continuing in office are: Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president, Kansas State College (Manhattan); Paul 
E. Elicker, executive secretary, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals; Alvin C. Eurich, 
vice-president, Stanford University; Henry T. Heald, 
president, Illinois Institute of Technology; Mordecai 
W. Johnson, president, Howard University; Walter 
S. Mack, Jr., president, Pepsi-Cola Company; Mar- 
jorie H. Nicolson, professor of English, Columbia 
University; Floyd W. Reeves, professor of adminis- 
tration, the University of Chicago; Paul A. Rehmus, 
superintendent of schools, Portland (Ore.); and John 
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M. Stalnaker, professor of psychology, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Professor Reeves continues as president of 
the board and Professor Stalnaker as its director. 

The original name, National Administrative Board 
for Pepsi-Cola Scholarships, under which the organi- 
zation was incorporated in New Jersey in February 
1945, was found cumbersome. The board therefore 
authorized changing the legal name to the simpler 
Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board. 

At the suggestion of Walter S. Mack, Jr., president 
of the Pepsi-Cola Company, the board approved ex- 
panding its activities to the graduate field. The di- 
rector was asked to prepare a plan along the general 
lines outlined by the board and to ask college presi- 
dents for their advice. A request for advice was ac- 
cordingly sent to college presidents, and helpful re- 
plies have now been received from approximately 600 
institutions. On the basis of these suggestions, a gen- 
eral plan has been developed for awarding, on a re- 
gional basis, 26 three-year graduate fellowships. 
Each fellowship will pay full tuition and fees and 
$750 a year. Winners will be free to attend any 
accredited institution and to work toward any pro- 
fessional or research degree. Selections will be made 
by committees of professors. 

The scholarship program for high-school seniors 
continues without major change. Thus far, 367 full 
Four-Year College Scholarships have been awarded 
and according to advance plans 346 of the winners 
will be in attendance at some 150 colleges and uni- 
versities in 1947-48. Harvard College will have 24, 
and Stanford, the second in popularity with this 
group, 15. Each scholarship pays full tuition and 
$25 a month while the winner is in college. In ad- 
dition, transportation between home and college is 
paid for one round trip each school year. 

In 1947-48, the seniors in each competing high 
school, as before, will elect up to five per cent of their 
class to participate. This unique feature, a practical 
exercise in American democracy, has been found to 
have many advantages. The elected students took 
a preliminary test on November 21 in their own 
schools. The test is prepared and scored by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. The highest 15 
in each state will have their fees paid to take the 
regular supervised test of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board on January 24, 1948. In each state, 
the highest two on this test who have financial need 
will win the Four-Year Scholarships and the next ten 
the College Entranee Awards, paying $50 upon the 
winner’s entrance to college. A total of at least 119 
Four-Year College Scholarships will be awarded in 
1948, 

The Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board is conducting the 
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largest and, it hopes, the most effective scholarship 
program outside of government subsidy. It is demon- 
strating how private industry can contribute signifi- 
cantly to the development of the country through the 
stimulation and education of talented youth. 


USE OF COLLEGE-LEVEL GED TESTS 
IN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


FrANK G. SCHULTz 
Dean, Division of General Science, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings 


To recognize or not to recognize the college-level 
GED test as a basis for awarding college credit has 
become a question. Various sourees of information 
indicate that practices vary widely from one institu- 
tion to another and may even vary between different 
curricula within the same institution. 

Since the basie curricular requirements in land- 
grant colleges appear to differ from those of the 
liberal-arts colleges and universities it was of interest 
to determine what use was being made of the GED 
tests in this type of institution. Accordingly, thirty 
land-grant colleges having programs similar to that 
of South Dakota State College were circularized with 
the following questionnaire: 


1. Does your institution grant credit for satisfactory 
performance on the GED tests? Yes— No— (check one) 

2. If credit is granted: 

a. May it be used to meet specific requirements? 
or, may credits be used as elective credit only? 








b. List curricula or divisions in which the GED test 





credits are not accepted ; 
ec. Indicate the semester hours of credit allowed for 
each of the GED tests: Test 1 ; Test 2——; Test 





3——; Test 4——. 
d. Indicate the minimum standard seore considered 
as passing in each test: Test 1——; Test 2——; Test 





3 ; Test 4——. 

Of the 25 institutions returning the questionnaire 
18 did not give credit for college-level GED-test per- 
formance under any circumstances. One institution 
reported that credit was not allowed because all stu- 
dents who were in the service were automatically 
granted 36 term hours of credit toward graduation 
in lieu of freshman and sophomore requirements in 
military and physical education and for junior and 
senior electives. Two other institutions in the non- 
credit-awarding schools apparently misinterpreted the 
questionnaire to be concerned with high-school-level 
GED tests. 

Of the eight institutions awarding some eredit on 
the basis of the college-level GED tests, four indi- 
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cated that credits could be used to meet specific re- 
quirements in most curricula, while the remainder 
indicated that the credits could be used for elective 
credit only. Six semester hours of credit were granted 
in all but one of the eight colleges. 

Of those institutions which granted GED-test credit 
virtually every one accepted the American Council 
on Education recommendations with respect to the 
minimum standard scores required for passing the 
tests. One institution required a percentile score of 
40 for all tests concerned. All but one of the eight 
institutions granted credit for satisfactory perform- 
ance in Test 1, 2, and 4, while all but two granted 
credit in the case of Test 3. 

On the basis of these findings the South Dakota 
State College committee concerned with the evalua- 
tion of these tests recommended that no eredit be 
granted on the basis of the GED tests. It did, how- 
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ever, recommend that those students who made stand- 
ard scores equal to those recommended by the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education be given the privilege of 
taking special subject-matter examinations for credit. 


CALL TO ACTION 
Quintus Fiaccus II 

Because of the increasing cost of living or, to say 
the same thing another way, the decreasing value of 
money, all who have retired on pensions with the vain 
expectation of comfortable seeurity as long as they 
live have had their incomes cut in half. 

Rise up, brethren, and, emulating men who get 
action, strike! It would be infra dignitatem for us to 
picket our benefactors with vulgar and insulting ban- 
ners. But one thing we can do: If our pensions are 
not doubled by December first, I call on all retired 
professors to QUIT. 





THE POSTWAR LIBERAL-ARTS-COLLEGE 
FACULTY: A STUDY OF PERSONNEL 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES! 


SAMUEL F’. FRANKLIN AND WILLIAM P. TUCKER 
Macalester College, St. Paul 5, Minn. 


THERE has been a dearth of published data on 
specific personnel policies and practices in the college 
field. The need of such data led the Macalester Col- 
lege chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors to seek this information by ques- 
tionnaire, addressed to liberal-arts colleges having 
AAUP chapters and ranging in enrollment from 600 
to 1,600. The data were as of January 1, 1947. 

Our questionnaires (of some 20 main items and 40 
sub-items) covered enrollment and faculty size, tenure, 
rank, and evaluation of services, salary, outside em- 
ployment, and liaison relations with the college ad- 
ministration. 

Responses were received from 56 colleges, well dis- 
tributed as to geographic location, enrollment size, 
relative financial status, ete. Mean enrollment stood 
at 967 students, and mean number of full-time faculty 
members stood at 60.4. This figure for part-time 
teachers (based on incomplete returns) was 11.2. 

Tenure. Thirty-nine of the 56 colleges had no 
standard form or letter of appointment for teachers 
but, as a matter of practice, include in the statement 


1 The authors wish to give full credit for assistance in 
this project to Hugo Thompson, president of the local 
AAUP chapter, members of the chapter’s executive 
board, Charles J. Turck, president, Macalester College, 
and faculty members of the participating colleges. 


of appointment the matters of salary, rank, and 
definition of teaching duties. A smaller number in- 
clude definition of load, term of appointment, and 
basis of reappointment. Very few include definition 
of duties outside of teaching, statement of facilities, 
ete. Only a few (11) report hiring without a written 
contract. Annual written contracts are provided in 
about half the colleges; but a few of these schools 
provide contracts only for younger faculty members 
or for those without tenure. Most schools have auto- 
matie renewal of contract, especially for teachers with 
tenure. Nearly all the colleges reporting have retire- 
ment plans of some kind. In most eases these are 
compulsory for all or for specified groups of the 
faculty. Eleven colleges reply that their plan is 
voluntary. A few others seem to make participation 
voluntary for certain members (e.g., the older teach- 
ers). 

All but five of the colleges report having “perma- 
nent tenure,” but there are many and varied ways of 
defining this term. “Tenure” seems to begin most 
frequently with the rank of assistant professor, but 
the rank of associate professor is also a frequent 
point for beginning tenure. 

The probationary period ranges from one to seven 
years, with the modal period at three years. There 
is no clear pattern of typical procedure when the 
teacher wishes to resign. The period of notice given 


the administration seems to vary from two weeks to 
six months; but twenty of the respondents give no 
answer to this question. 

The chief causes for separations initiated by the 
institution are inefficiency and moral errors. Other 
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euuses mentioned are physical or mental health, differ- 
ence of opinion on principles, insubordination, lack 
of co-operation, ete. 

Academie freedom. Only nine of the college re- 
port having an official statement on academic freedom ; 
and one mentions having it “in practice”; 41 definitely 
answered “no” to the query, while six left it blank 
or indefinite. Several having such statements ap- 
pended them to their questionnaires. 

Rank and evaluation of services. Four colleges 
replied that this was determined by the president 
alone. But the vast majority suggested that it was 
a function of the president in consultation with one 
or more other individuals or groups—the dean, the 
department head, a committee of the trustees, or a 
faculty committee (the last-named in 15 eases). Ten 
said this power is legally shared by the president and 
some individual or committee. 

Some respondents used percentage weights in in- 
dicating criteria used to determine rank in their 
schools while others indieated the influence of this 
factor by checking, as indicated in the following 


table. 


Length pe nee eo Other Bargain- 
of pee . ae * respon- ing 
—— teacher scholar —— ie 
aoun pee a cent per 
cent cent 
Average per cent 
assigned to: 28.7 89.15 23.4 12.3 12.5 
Number of check- 
ers: 19 82 25 14 12 


Automatie reconsideration of rank and salary at 
regular periods (usually annual) is reported by most 
Only 11 report periodic automatie accre- 
tion to salary, or advancement in rank. 

Average minimal and maximal sal- 


1 
colleges. 


Salary scales. 
ary seales are reported as follows: 


Average 


No. of Average Average 
teachers minimum maximum 
reported 

Profestell -0i.s.< us s0s 15.1 $3616 $4273 
ASSOC, DIGE, «os <.s< 9.7 2878 3661 
Asst. DEOES <6 occas 12.8 2589 323 
Instruct@® .iscs css 15.0 2045 2450 


The separate rank of department head is evidently 
not clearly emphasized in many of these colleges. In 
some cases it seems to be identical with that of full 
professor. A few colleges report an addition to sal- 
ary of $100 or $200 for this additional rank. Many 
make no reply to this question. 

Thirty-nine of the colleges report having made 
some cost-of-living salary adjustment up to January 
1, 1947. When expressed in dollars this varies from 
$150 to $674. When expressed as a percentage of 
salary it varies from 8.5 to 25 per cent. 

Outside employment. Evidently outside employ- 
ment of faculty members is in general not frowned 
upon. It is usually regulated by custom or by spe- 
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cial agreement with the administration. This also 
applies to the character of such employment. In the 
great majority of cases, no restriction is placed upon 
summer employment, though in a very few cases it 
seems to be discouraged or restricted. 

Liaison with administration. Only 20 of the 56 
colleges report having a regular liaison committee 
between faculty and administration. In most cases 
where such a committee exists, it is a committee of 
the faeulty. One college reports a committee of 
faculty members who are also members of the college 
board of trustees. In a few cases the liaison function 
seems to be handled by the dean, either individually 
or with the help of a group which he convenes. 

Special arrangements for performance of this func- 
tion that are mentioned by certain of the colleges 
might repay further study. 

Summary and conclusions. Most colleges do not 
go into much detail in letters of appointment or 
specify clearly such matters as definition of load and 
basis of reappointment. A majority have automatic 
renewal of contract, especially for teachers with 
“tenure,” which is variously defined. The modal pro- 
bationary period is three years, with much variation 
in the amount of time given between notice of separa- 
tion and teacher’s departure. “Tenure” begins most 
frequently with the rank of assistant professor. 

Few colleges have formal statements on academic 
freedom. Probably, in actual practice, there is often 
a definite but informal link between academic freedom 
and dismissals. 

Criteria and methods for determining rank and sal- 
ary increases often seem rather vague, a situation 
conducive to varying degrees of faculty tension. The 
nature of the usual practice of “automatic reconsid- 
eration” of rank and salary at regular intervals is 
lacking in desired explicitness. 

There is a rather wide range in salaries among the 
colleges. Subsequent studies might well attempt to 
discover trends since this study and relationships be- 
tween the salary seales of liberal-arts colleges and 
those of universities. 

Other studies might also attempt to clarify the 
functions of liaison committees and their desirability 
or lack of desirability. 
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BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L., MARY MELROSE WILLIAMS, AND 
GLENN O. BouaH. Discovering Our World.  Illus- 
trated. Pp. 304. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chieago. 1947. $1.64. 

Book 38, “Science for the Middle Grades,” 
completing the series in Basic Studies in Science. 


for Grade 6, 
Books 


1 and 2, for Grades 4—5 respectively, were listed in SCHOOL 
AND Society, May 3. 
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Supple- 


3USWELL, G. T. (editor). Arithmetic 1947. 
Pp.. 13. 


mentary Educational Monograph, No. 63. 

University of Chicago Press. 1947. $1.50. 

Papers presented at the second Annual Conference on 

Arithmetic held at the university, June 30, July 1-2, 1947. 
e 

CuRME, GEORGE O. Principles and Practice of English 
Grammar. Pp. ix+308. Barnes and Noble, New York. 
1947. $1.25. 

College Outline Series. 
* 

FULTON, JOHN F., AND ELIZABETH H. THOMSON. JBen- 
jamin Silliman; Pathfinder in American Science. Illus- 
trated. Pp. vii+294. Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 
70th St., New York. 1947. $4.00. 

A volume in the Life of Science Library, School of Medi- 
cine, Yale University. 
o 

KING, CAROLINE B. This Was Ever in My Dream. Pp. 
297. Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 1947. 
$3.00. 

A story of how patience and hard work brought the dream 
of a garden into reality. 
s 

KINNEY, LUCIEN, AND REGINALD BELL (prepared by). 
Better Teaching through the Use of Current Materials. 
Pp. 24. School of Education, Stanford University. 
1947. 

A report on an 18-month study in English, science, and 
social-studies classes by the California Council on Improve- 
ment of Instruction, January, 1946-June, 1947, which was 
discussed in an “Event”? in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, October 
11 

oe 

LEHMAN, Kart. Thomas Jefferson: American Human- 
ist. Pp. xiii+273. Maemillan. 1947. $4.50. 

A book that explores the humanist aspect of Jefferson’s 
mind. 
e 

MILLER, CARL WALLACE. A Scientist’s Approach to Re- 
ligion. Pp. vii+127. Maemillan. 1947. $2.00. 
The purpose of this book is ‘‘to show the interplay of sci- 
ence and religion and to strengthen religious faith in this 
modern age.” 

* 

NIBLETT, W. R. Essential Education. Pp. 100. Uni- 
versity of London Press, Ltd. 1947. 4/6. 

Assists readers in gaining further information on some of 
the great educational questions of our time. 
o 


NussBAuM, ARTHUR. A Concise History of the Law of 
Nations. Pp. xi+360. Macmillan. 1947. $4.50. 
A searching inquiry into the problems relating to law and 
world peace. 
* 
POLLARD, L. BELLE. Adult Education for Homemaking. 
Pp. vii+194. John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., 


New York. 1947. $2.75. 
Second edition ; first published in 1939. 
* 
RovusiczEK, PAut. The Misinterpretation of Man. Pp. 
306. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 


York. 1947. $2.75. 


Studies in European thought of the 19th century. 
- 


RowseE, A, L. <A Cornish Childhood. 


millan. 1947. $4.00. 
An English historian tells the story of his struggle for a 
scholarship to a secondary school and a university. 


Pp. 282. Mac- 
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Rustin, Ira H. Law Guide for All. 
and Noble. 1947. $0.50. 
A legal guide for the layman. Enlarged and completely 
revised edition in the Everyday Handbook Series. 


Pp. 35. Barnes 


a7 
Sanz, Roperto B. Spanish for All. Barnes 
and Noble. 1947. $1.25. 
A practical modern method for quick mastery of the lap- 
guage presented in the Everyday Handbook Series. 


Pp. 267. 


SONDEL, Bess. Are You Telling Them? How to Con. 
verse Well and Make Speeches. Pp. xi+292. Pren- 


tice-Hall, New York 11. 1947. $2.95. 


Offers a new approach to better speech. 
e 


Svirsky, LEON (editor). Your Newspaper. 
Maemillan. 1947. $2.75. 
A “blueprint for a better press,” compiled by nine working 
newspaper men and women, all Nieman Fellows in Journal- 
ism at Harvard University, 1945-46. 


Pp. 202, 


WILLCox, WILLIAM B., AND RoBerT B. HALL (editors), 
The United States in the Postwar World. Pp. xi+302. 
University of Michigan Press. 1947. 

Addresses given at a conference held July 23—August 3, 
1945, at the university. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 





424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean. Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
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